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to pass through it. In a History of Ancient Sanskrit
Literature which I published in 1859, I had already
called attention to this henotheistic phase of religion.
'When these individual gods are invoked,' I said
(p. 532), 'they are not conceived as limited by.the
power of others, as superior or inferior in rank.
Each god is to the mind of the suppliant as good as
all the gods. He is felt at the time as a real divinity,
as supreme and absolute, in spite of the necessary
limitations which, to our mind, a plurality of gods
must entail on every single god. All the rest dis-
appear from the vision of the poet, and he only who
is to fulfil their desires stands in full light before
the eyes of the worshippers. " Among you, 0 gods,
there is none that is small, and none that is young;
you are all great indeed," is a sentiment which,
though perhaps not so distinctly expressed as by
the poet Manu Vaivasvata, nevertheless underlies
all the poetry of the Veda. Although the gods are
sometimes distinctly invoked as the great and the
small, the young and the old (Rig-Veda, I, 27, 13),
this is only an attempt to find the most compre-
hensive expression for the divine powers, and no-
where is any one of the gods represented as the slave
of others.'

It must not be supposed, however, that what
I call henotheism, in order to keep it distinct from
polytheism, in its ordinary meaning, existed in India
only. We see traces of it in Greece, in Italy, in
Germany. We see it most clearly during that period
which precedes the formation of nations out of in-
dependent tribes. It is, if I may say so, anarchy,
as preceding monarchy, a communal as distinct from